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SPEECH. 


-\ 


Fellow- citizens : 

Never  on  any  gccasion  have  I  arisen  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  my  fellow-country-men 
so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  con- 
test which  draws  us  together.  The  crisis  so 
long  portended  by  the  progress  of  events  has 
at  length  actually  arrived.  The  continued 
expression  of  unfriendly  sentiments,  and  the 
continued  repetition  of  unfriendly  acts,  by  one 
section  of  our  common  country  in  relation 
to  the  institutions  of  another,  has  at  length 
brought  about  that  unhappy  condition  in  our 
domestic  relations  which  our  true  statesmen 
have  long  predicted,  and  which  the  patriot  has 
always  feared.  In  inquiring  by  what  causes 
and  agencies  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been 
produced,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn 
indiscriminately  the  motives  of  any  class  or 
political  division  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  am 
willing  to  allow  much  for  honesty  of  intention, 
where  I  must  at  the  same  time  condemn  the 
wisdom  of  the  conduct,  and  while  I  have  cen- 
sure, broad  and  summary,  for  those  who  have 
been  the  guilty  leaders  to  deplorable  results, 
I  admit  that  the  inquiry  of  transcendant  impor- 
tance is  how  we  may  escape  from  the  results, 
and  how  retrieve  that  former  position  of  glorious 
security  and  fraternal  harmony  in  which  we 
were  wont  to  feel  a  common  pride  and  a  com- 
mon felicity  ? 

To  the  sober  reason  of  reflecting  men  there 
is,  indeed,  nothing  more  amazing  and  con- 
founding than  that  unaccountable  madness, 
which  for  a  time  seems  to  run  through  a  whole 
community,  by  which  the  general  mind  is  lifted 
from  its  poise,  and  made  to  see  things  through 
*a  distorted  medium.  It  is  not  without  much 
artifice  and  persevering  labor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  assumed  the  ofiBces  of  popular 
leaders,  that  they  have  thus  been  able  to  warp 
the  public  mind  from  its  propriety,  and  to  in- 


fuse into  it  that  subtle  posion  which  is  now  dis- 
playing itself  in  efforts  of  irregular  and  convul- 
sive excitement  and  a  singular  forgetfulness  of 
paramount  obligations. 

Could  the  causes  of  the  internal  distraction 
which  at  this  time  afflicts  these  States  be  com- 
municated for  the  first  time  to  one  unaffected 
by  any  prejudice  of  feeling  or  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  them,  I  apprehend  that  in  view  of  such 
an  one  there  could  be  no  instance  more  fla- 
grant of  national  folly.  Could  we  evoke  from 
the  glorious  slumber  in  which  they  repose  the 
spirits  of  the  great  men  who  presided  at  the 
origin  of  the  Government,  could  we  call  up 
Hancock  and  Warren  and  Lee  and  Rutledge  and 
Henry  and  Washington ,  what  would  be  their  feel- 
ings and  opinions  in  view  of  a  contest  waged 
upon  such  principles  as  this  ?  Would  they  not 
blush  and  hide  their  noble  heads  for  shame  for 
the  degeneracy  of  their  descendants,  which 
could  peril  on  a  question  like  that  of  negro 
slavery  the  existence  of  a  State  which  is  the 
proudest  boast  of  all  time. 

The  nature  of  the  present  contest  is  indeed 
unparalleled.  No  precedent  is  found,in  all  our 
past  political  history  for  any  tactics  which  shall 
be  applicable  now.  Ever  heretofore  we  have 
all  aimed,  by  whatever  different  systems  of 
policy,  and  struggled  as  brethren,  and  without 
sectional  distinctions,  for  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  a  common  country  with  which  we 
have  felt  our  own  and  the  happiness  of  our 
descendants  to  be  identified.  The  efforts  made 
by  a  few  discontented  and  reckless  politicians 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  rear  a  sec- 
tional banner,  were  always  met  by  the  indig- 
nant contempt  of  an  insulted  community. 
Ever  heretofore,  if  the  question  was  whether 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  should  be 
managed  through  a  national  bank  or  an 
independent  treasury;  whether  the  currency 
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of  the  country  were  better  constituted  of  paper 
or  the  precious  metals ;  whether  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
upon  imports  or  by  direct  taxes — whether  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  and  the 
prosecution  of  internal  improvements  fall 
within  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  general 
Government,  or  whether  these  should  more 
wisely  be  left  to  the  inventive  genius  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the 
resources  of  the  separate  States — upon  which- 
ever of  these  issues  the  politics  of  the  country 
were  made  for  the  time  fo  hinge,  the  strife 
was  still  for  tlie  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  country.  No  mis- 
chievous and  insidious  distinctions  of- North 
and  South — no  recognition  of  a  line  of  policy 
for  one  section  which  was  not  adapted  to 
another,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  issues ; 
and  no  public  man  who  represented  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  sentiment, 
dared,  either  in  the  Capitol  or  before  the  peo- 
ple, coolly  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  Union, 
or  give  utterance  to  a  single  expression  in  its 
disparagement. 

But,  alas,  the  change!  Is,  then,  the  race  of 
patriots  and  of  sages  passed  away  ?  Has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  relations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  confederacy  which  releases  in  any 
degree  the  present  generation  from  its  obliga- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  the  Union?  Has 
there  been  any  change  to  authorize  any  abate- 
ment of  those  sentiments  of  veneration  for  the 
Union  and  its  founders  which  we  cherished 
■with  our  earliest  teachings?  Is  the  Union 
really  less  valuable  now  than  it  hasbeen-at  any 
time  heretofore?  Can  the  two  great  sections 
of  which  it  is  composed  in  fact  subsist  without 
it,  and  is  it  better  for  each  to  have  separate 
nationalities?  Can  two  great  republics  Nour- 
ish in  immediate  contiguity  upon  the  American 
continent,  and  are  we  indeed  reconciled  to  the 
hazardous  experiment?  The  men  of  '7(3  flat- 
tered themselves  they  were  accomplishing  a 
work  which  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
their  descendants  for  a  time  to  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  admit  a  limit,  not  even  that 
of  the  popular  governments  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  hoped  rather  that  the  admirable 
system  which  they  left  for  their  successors 
should  endure  for  all  time.  They  were  men 
whom  the  world  have  agreed  to  praise  for  their 
unparalleled  wisdom  and  disinterested  patriot- 


ism. But,  alas,  for  our  independence  if  its 
noblest  fruit — the  Federal  Constitution — is  to 
be  openly  violated  and  trampled  in  the  dust  I 
Has  it  then  come  to  this?  Have  the  glories 
of  the  American  Union  culminated  so  soon  ? 
Have  those  illustrious  lights  indeed  grown  dim 
and  feeble  in  the  overpowering  radiance  of 
more  recent  luminaries?  Have  we  at  length 
the  miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
patriot  fathers  were  mistaken  ?  Have  we  dis- 
covered that  their  wisdom  was  but  folly — that 
the  Constitution  is  a  failure — that  it  is  the 
legal  sanction  of  injustice — and  that  there  is  a 
law  above  its  letter  and  spirit,  which  authorizes 
ns  to  regard  its  written  injunctions  and  inhibi- 
tions, as  no  more  than  the  counsels  of  well 
meaning  dupes?  And  if  we  are  sure  of  all 
this,  are  we  also  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
control  that  fiery  and  capricious  spirit  of  revo- 
lution whose  incipient  and  reckless  steps  we 
discern  in  these  sectional  movements?  How 
far  do  we  propose  to  go?  Where  shall  we 
stop; -and  can  we  stop  there?  Will  the  change 
stop  with  the  disruption  of  the  Union  in  two 
republics,  or  will  it  fall  into  other  hands  than 
those  of  political  schemers,  who  started  it  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  and  temporary 
purpose — into  those  of  military  chiefs,  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
perpetuate  their  power;  and  will  thus  the 
Republic  be  fritted  down  into  a  miserable  and 
petty  despotism? 

These  are  the  truly  momentous  issues  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  thiS  contest. 
The  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
which  is  nowthe  rallying  cry,  is  amere  excuse. 
Did  the  parties  who  demand  it  agitate  any  the 
less  while  it  existed,  and  would  they  agitate 
the  less  were  it  restored  to-morrow?  In  1848, 
after  the  acquisition  of  California  and  our 
Mexican  territories,  it  was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  to  ex- 
tend the  line  of  36°  30^  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  at  the  mention  of  which  the  howl  of  the 
Giddingses  and  the  Hales  went  forth  from  the 
Capitol  in  tones  so  terrible  as  to  "  make  night 
hideous." 

With  the  principles  upon  which  that  agita- 
tion proceeds  who  of  us  can,  upon  deliberate- 
conviction,  entertain  any  sympathy?  What 
is  its  aim,  if  any  definite  aim  it  has?  If  any 
such  it  can  have,  it  is  neither  more  or  less 
than   the   emancipation   of   the  entire  black 


race,  and  its  exaltation  to  an  equality  with  the 
whites  in  all  social  and  politieal  rights  and 
privileges.  Is  there  anything  in  such  a  scheme 
of  policy  worthy  the  name  of  statesmanship? 
And  are  the  distinc^tions  impressed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Creator  himself  so  easily  wiped 
away?  The  idea  of  amalgamation  is  indeed 
too  repulsive  to  be  dwelt  upon.  That  four 
millions  of»a  colored  population  can  be  in 
any  way  incorporated  with  and  insensibly 
lost  in  the  white  race,  is  inconsistent  with 
those  prejudices  implanted  by  nature  for  wise 
purposes,  and,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would 
end  in  the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  white 
race.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  upon  every 
principle  of  common  reason,  to  suppose  that 
such  cannot  be  the  object  of  this  agitation.  In 
what  other  way  do  they  propose  to  benefit  that 
race  ?  We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  project 
On  the  part  of  these  especial  friends  of  the 
black  man  for  his  restoration  to  Africa.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  done  all  in  their  power, 
by  paralysing  in  a  very  great  degree  the  benefi- 
cent plans  of  colonization,  to  discourage  the 
idea  of  such  a  restoration. 

But  it  will  be  pretended  that  this  agitation 
does  not  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  a  superior 
regard  for  the  black  race,  but  rather  on  that 
of  preserving  or  securing  our  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory from  the  institutions  of  slavery.  This, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  view  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  supporters  of  anti-slavery,  or  opponents 
of  Democratic  measures,  brings  us  to  the  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  is  but  recent,  and 
which  is  admitted  to  be  identified  with  the  pol- 
icy which  we  uphold.  The  defense  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill  is  to  be  found  in  its  entire 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  a  Democratic 
republic.  We  maintain  that  the  idea  that  the 
interests  of  slavery  gain  anything  by  such  an 
arrangement  is  a  mere  illusion.  It  overlooks 
entirely  the  great  determining  elements  in  all 
such  cases  of  tl»e  adaptation  of  soil,  climate, 
and  other  favorable  circumstances  of  condition, 
as  well  as  the  relative  productiveness  of  free 
and  slave  labor.  These  conditions  constitute 
a  law  of  nature,  imposed  with  far  more  rigor 
and  certainty  than  any  geographical  line  or 
Missouri  restriction. 

The  principle  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill, 
which  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  form  their  own  government  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  majority  subject  only  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions. 
It  is  the  same  wliich  built  us  up  from  feeble 
colonies  into  wealthy  and  important  provinces, 
and  which  occasioned  our  resistance  to  British 
tyranny  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can nationality.  By  virtue  of  that  principle  it 
is  that  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  confed- 
eracy everywhere  exhibit  laws  framed  upon 
principles  of  equality  and  justice,  and  admin- 
istered by  tribunals  characterized  by  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  ;  that  the  productive  energies 
of  the  nation  have  produced  such  fruits  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce ;  that 
the  works  of  American  invention  are  sought 
for  their  admitted  superiority  by  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe.  All  these,  and 
more  than  I  have  space  to  enumerate,  are  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  principle  as  displayed 
in  our  government  and  institutions,  and  whose 
successful  working  cannot  be  denied  without 
the  assertion  that  the  experiment  of  a  Republic 
is  a  failure. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise in  1820,  the  representation  of  the  North 
and  South  in  Congress  was  nearly  poised,  and 
the  history  of  the  events  of  the  day  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  that  act  was  one  for  power,  politi- 
cal power,  entirely  regardless  of  the  interest  or 
welfare  of  the  slave.  It  was  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  political  direction  of  the  country  and 
the  control  of  its  legislation,  to  shape  its  policy 
in  the  building  up  of  sectional  interests  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  protective  of  manufac- 
tures, internal  improvements,  and  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  by  the  appropriation  of 
the  resources  of  the  national  Treasury,  which 
led  to  the  fierceness  of  that  struggle  and 
seduced  Congress  into  an  over  stretch  of  its 
powers  in  order  to  quiet  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment. The  question  having  been  put  to  rest 
for  the  time  by  the  acquiesence  of  the  nation 
in  that  adjustment,  the  slave  did  not  as  yet 
in  his  domestic  relations  attract  any  special 
regard  from  the  North,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
southern  philantrophists  for  the  amelioration  of 
his  condition  were  ardently  continued  up  to  as 
late  as  1852,  when  the  fierceness  of  the  abolition 
aggression  arrested  and  defeated  their  progress. 

In  the  third  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  law  of  1820,  State  after  State  north 
of  the  line  of  slavery  has  been  added  to  the 
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confederacy,  each  contributing  to  swell  the 
influence  of  the  free  States,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  establish  largely  their  numerical  supe- 
riority in  the  popular  branch  of  the  national 
Legislature.  The  question  of  political  power 
has  thus  been  fully  settled,  but  the  excitement 
which  was  begun  for  extensive  political  objects 
has  since  passed  into  fanaticism,  and  who  were 
abolitionists  from  over-wrought  benevolence 
have  become  the  prey  of  demagogues  who 
continue  the  agitation  for  their  individual  ben- 
efit in  the  attainment  of  power  and  place, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  its  peace  and  the  stability  of  its  in- 
stitution. The  progress  of  time  showed  in  the 
continuance  of  the  abolition  excitement  the 
total  inefficiency  of  the  act  of  1820,  and  its  un- 
constitutionality having  been  almost  univer- 
sally conceded,  Congress  possessed  the  clear 
right  which  it  exercised  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  repeal  the  same  and 
vindicate  the  Constitution  by  the  restoration 
of  the  true  doctrine  and  thus  to  remove  the 
question  from  their  deliberations.  We  insist, 
therefore,  that  the  wild  excitement  which  has 
run  through  the  country  upon  this  subject  is  a 
delusion.  It  has  no  genuine  basis.  It  cannot 
be  sincere.  It  has  been  raised  and  is  sup- 
ported by  such  leaders  as  Sumner,  Giddings, 
and  others,  by  whom  it  is  used  only  as  a  spe- 
cious decoy  to  elevate  or  continue  in  power  its 
unscrupulous  authors. 

Besides  the  Anti-Slavery,  Free-Soil,  and 
Republican  parties,  and  the  Fusion  or  Black 
Republican,  made  up  of  the  two  latter,  another 
division  of  politicians  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party  is  that  of 
the  Know-Nothing  party.  Their  two  most 
important  principles  are  those  of  hostility  to 
foreigners  and  to  all  who  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  whence  has  arisen  this  idea  of 
a  crusade  against  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  so  large  and  respectable  a  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  for  it  is  in  vain  that  we  shall 
scrutinize  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  con- 
federacy for  any  sentiment  so  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  these  principles  which  breathes  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  live  through 
every  line  of  the  Constitution. 

A  movement  somewhat  similar  was  once  in- 
deed attempted  soon  after  the  Government  went 
into  operation.     The  celebrated  alien  act  was 


passed  in  1798,  in  the  first  year  of  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Adams  ;  and  though  this 
measure  was  adopted  when  the  public  mind 
was  justly  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  against 
France,  for  many  injuries  and  indignities,  yet 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  palpable  injustice  of  legislation  which 
•  created  an  oppressive  distinction  against  for- 
eigners. The  result  was,  the  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  that  policy  in  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  administration,  and  the 
elevation  to  the  vacant  dignities  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  under  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  view  of  the  great  services  rendered  by 
foreigners  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  the 
ingratitude  of  any  measure  which  should  con- 
template a  selfish  exclusiveness,  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  honest  patriotism  of  our  ances- 
tors. No  odious  discrimination  against  their 
adopted  brethern  could  be  tolerated.  In  their 
view  our  liberties  and  institutions  were  not  of 
that  feeble  character  that  they  needed  the  de- 
fense of  laws  designed  to  bring  into  odium  any 
portion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  whatever 
land,  unblessed  by  the  light  of  freedom,  they 
might  owe  the  accident  of  their  birth.  The  ratio 
of  the  foreign  to  the  native  population  could 
not  have  been  less  then  than  now,  nor  could 
any  imagined  dangers  from  such  a  source  have 
been  less.  Notwithstanding  this  our  fathers 
deemed  the  principles  of  freedom  as  guaran- 
tied by  the  inimitable  features  of  our  republi- 
can system  of  that  degree  of  excellence  that 
any  slight  misapprehension  of  their  nature  by 
those  not  previously  accustomed  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, would  speedily  work  its  owji  cure.  Lib- 
erty and  equality,  under  the  due  regulation  of 
law,  with  the  avenues  of  social  and  political 
position  alike  open  to  all,  they  well  knew  to 
be  elevating  and  ennobling  principles,  and  they 
deemed  that  the  natural  impulse  which  prompts 
every  man  to  study  the  welfare  of  his  posterity 
would  form  a  safeguard  of  inestimable  value, 
and  which  might  be  safely  trusted  to  preserve 
the  political  rectitude  of  the  adopted  citizen. 
So  our  fathers  thought,  and  the  result  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  their  conclusions. 

Another  element  in  the  composition  of  this 
Know-Nothing  party,  is  tliat  which  discrimi- 
nates against  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens 
on  account  of  their  religious  tenets.  It  boldly 
proclaims  to  the  world  and  challenges  a  con- 
test upon  that  issue,  that  Roman  Catholics  are 


unfit  for  official  position,  and  are  disqualified 
by  their  principles  from  participating  in  the 
Government  of  the  country.  It  is  pretended 
that  by  their  principles  secretly  entertained, 
though  publicly  they  are  permitted  to  disavow 
them,  they  acknowledge  a  superior  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  See.  While  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  this,  and  while  by  the  purest  and 
best  men  of  that  denomination  such  preten- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  Papal  power  are  entirely 
disavowed,  the  characters  of  certain  of  the 
most  distinguished  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
our  revolution  is  an  abundant  guarantee  of 
their  falsity.  Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  credited 
that  the  mind  of  a  Baltimore,  of  a  Carroll,  of 
Cari-oUton,  or  a  Layfayette,  could  ever  have 
admitted  claims  so  destructive  of  national  in- 
dependence ?  But  grant  that  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  prejudiced  against  Protestant  institu- 
tions, that  they  may  sympathize  with  every- 
thing Catholic  in  the  old  country.  Grant  that 
their  reverence  for  Papal  authority  may  be  of 
that  profound  degree  as  to  incline  them  to  a 
willing  obedience  to  its  injunctions,  however 
unfavorable  to  Republican  institutions  and 
government,  yet  what  is  their  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens?  In  1850  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  only  1,200,000,  one  half  of 
whom,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  are  of 
native  origin,  born  and  reared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  freedom,  which  having  thus  imbibed 
the  taste  will  remain  with  them  forever.  That  is 
a  baptism  to  which  there  can  be  no  infidelity. 
They  may  recognise  their  religious  dhties  as 
Roman  Catholics,  but  they  will  never  accord 
to  the  Pope  any  other  than  a  spiritual  authority, 
and  that  too  in  matters  within  his  spiritual 
province.  They  will  allow  him,  perhaps  the 
last  decision  of  a  question  respecting  the  im- 
maculate conception  ;  but  in  a  question  of  gov- 
ernmental forms  and  institutions  they  will 
assert  a  right  to  their  own  opinions  and  choice. 
But  allowing  a  blind  and  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  Holy  Father  may  incline  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  in  all  things,  even  his  wishes 
as  laws,  and  that  these  may  be  sometimes, 
unfriendly  to  the  interests  offreedom,  yet  what, 
let  me  ask,  will  Roman  Catholics  ever  be  able 
to  accomplish  with  the  argus  eyes  of  more 
than  25,000,000  of  jealous  Protestants  upon 
them. 

During  our  colonial  existence  religious  per- 


secution was  not  unknown  among  us.  Peopled 
by  refugees  from  persecution  in  the  Old  World, 
it  is  not  strange  that  its  fell  spirit  should  fol- 
low them  to  this ;  and  thus  in  the  infancy  of 
our  settlements  there  was  little  charity  of  feel- 
ing between  the  Plymouth  adventurers  or  with 
the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  and  the  settlers 
of  Jamestown  and  St.  Mary's;  or  between  the 
Huguenots  of  Carolina  and  the  Catholics  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  But  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  the  settlers  demanding  all  their 
energies  for  the  success  of  their  enterprises — 
constantly  menaced  by  hostile  savages,  soon 
diverted  the  minds  of  the  colonists  from  the 
persecution  of  their  fellows.  The  perception 
of  a  common  danger  and  a  common  interest 
soon  displaced  the  unnatural  irritation,  and 
feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  attachment 
gradually  succeeded.  Thus  at  the  date  of  the 
union  the  fires  of  religious  fanaticism  may  be 
said  to  have  died  out  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
happy  period  of  universal  toleration  seemed  at 
length  to  have  arrived.  But  why  this  retro- 
grade movement  again  conducted  through  the 
agency  of  secret  orders?  Do  we  so  soon  tire 
of  the  kindly  offices  of  fraternal  regard ;  and 
are  we  at  length  driven  to  discard  the  hope  of 
human  perfectability,  and  to  settle  in  thi  con- 
viction of  the  satanical  philosopher,  who  de- 
clared that  "  the  natural  state  of  mankind  is  a 
state  of  war?" 

Is  danger  still  apprehended  from  the  in- 
crease of  Catholic  influence?  Look  at  Rome 
herself,  in  age  and  decreptitude,  throned  amid 
ruins,  and  with  decay  all  around  her !  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  settle- 
ments in  Maryland,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Canadas  I  That  history  illustrates  that, 
whether  from  their  inherent  nature  or  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
inertness  has  been  the  character  of  those  set- 
tlements. They  have  been  circumscribed  and 
paralyzed  by  the  active  influences  around 
them,  and  have  presented  no  appreciable 
obstruction  to  the  onward  march  of  Protest- 
ant intelligence  and  energy.  Shall  any  of 
us,  after  this  review,  refuse  justice  to  Roman 
Catholics  from  dread  of  their  increasing 
power?  The  idea  of  such  an  extended  Cath- 
olic influence  arising  in  this  country  as  shall 
prove  destructive  of  our  political  institutions, 
is  indeed  about  as  reasonable  as  that  lately 
promulgated  by  Miss  Murry,  maid  of  honor  to 
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Queen  Victoria,  who,  in  a  work  written  upon 
this  country,  expresses  her  fears  that  the  Mor- 
mon custom  of  a  plurality  of  wives  is  in  dan- 
ger of  spreading  throughout  the  States. 

It  is  to  be  esteemed  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  admirable  institutions 
which  we  enjoy,  did  not  owe  their  origin  to 
any  single  religious  sect,  but  thaf  the  Cavalier 
and  the  Roundhead — the  disciple  of  Calvin,  of 
Loyola,  and  of  Penn — met  here  upon  the  sim- 
ple platform  of  equal  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  agreed  to  sink  their  peculiarities  and  pre- 
judices of  sect,  and  to  unite  on  a  government 
which  should  serve  for  the  common  protection 
of  all.  In  the  revolution  the  blood  of  all 
freely  mingled  for  the  establishment  of  our 
independence;  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  the  solemn  compact  that  the  demon  per- 
secution should  no  more  unsheath  her  bloody 
sword,  nor  rekindle  her  accursed  fires.  No 
Holy  Brotherhood,  with  inquisitorial  instru- 
ments of  torture,  was  ever  more,  in  this  free 
and  happy  land,  to  assemble  in  dark  conclave, 
and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
any — the  Episcopalian  was  never  more  to  per- 
secute the  Puritan,  nor  the  Puritan  the  Quaker. 
Such,  I  say,  was  the  spirit  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  framed  ;  and  when  we  depart 
from  that  spirit  by  setting  up  a  religious  test  of 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  civil  rights, 
we  become  traitors  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers. 

And  now,  ray  friends,  after  this  hasty  review 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  Democracy  and 
the  opposition  forces  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples at  issue  between  us,  let  us  cast  a  glance 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  im- 
periled by  the  unnatural  warfare  which  is  now 
waged  by  the  factions  opposed  to  them.  How 
great  in  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a 
prosperous  and  mighty  state  is  this  confederacy. 
A  population  for  the  most  part  homogeneous, 
and  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  races — with  a  territory  of  boundless  ex- 
tent, and  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  almost  every  species  of  production ;  with 
lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  and  plains,  all  upon 
the  most  liberal  scale  which  a  benificent  nature 
has  anywhere  displayed ;  with  the  State  gov- 
ernments for  the  protection  of  local  and  do- 
mestic interests  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  National  Government  with  special 
and  limited  powers  for  the  care  of  our  relations 


as  States,  and  those  which  we  bear  to  other 

nations  ;  with  the  wisest  distribution  of  powers, 
balances,  and  restrictions  ;  the  greatest  equity 
in  relation  to  personal  rights  and  the  rights  of 
the  constituent  States,  and  the  best  guarantees 
for  the  preservation  of  both.  The  means  for 
the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  training 
of  the  common  mind,  beyond  what  any  other 
people  have  ever  possessed  ;  all  circumstances 
and  causes  conspire  to  invite  us  to  a  career  of 
virtuous  prosperity,  such  as  no  nation,  however 
favored,  has  ever  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  field 
is  vast  indeed,  vast  beyond  our  capacity  to  real- 
ize, for  the  exercise  of  the  mighty  energies  of 
this  restless  nineteenth  century,  in  the  peace- 
ful triumphs  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and 
in  bringing  the  life  of  man  into  harmony  with 
the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  his  being.  What 
is  there  to  interrupt  our  march  toward  the  con- 
summation of  that  sublime  spectacle,  a  nation 
everywhere  beloved  and  respected  above  all 
others  for  its  power,  and  still  more  for  its 
justice — leading  the  age  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
political  and  social  institutions,  in  efforts  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  in  the  useful  and 
liberal  arts — without  a  source  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  on  account  of  per- 
sonal oppression  or  privation  of  any  of  his 
rights ;  with  the  full  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  mighty  country  contributing  in 
the  degree — great  indeed,  yet  in  which  it  was 
manifestly  intended  by  the  creator — to  the 
general  comfort  and  felicity  of  the  world. 
What  but  these  internal  dissensions  break  up 
these  fraternal  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  all  the  members  of  the  same  political 
community,  in  order  that  general  happiness 
may  be  the  result,  turning  the  energies  and 
capacities  which  should  be  exercised  for  the 
common  welfare  to  the  purpose  of  mutual 
annoyance. 

This  disturbance,  if  not  already  at  the  height, 
calls  aloud  for  the  efforts  of  every  lover  of  his 
country  to  arrest  its  progress  toward  that  fatal 
result.  Let  every  such  pause  before  he  en- 
courages further,  for  any  selfish  design  of 
whatever  subtle  demagogue,  under  whatever 
specious  pretext  of  philanthropy  or  excessive 
regard  for  his  species,  the  movements  of  par- 
ties formed  upon  partial  principles,  which  con- 
template the  advancement  of  sectional  interests 
only,  and  which  openly  contemn  the  provisions 
of  our  common  bond  of  union. 
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It  must  be  plain  to  every  intelligent  and 
honest  inquirer  after  the  truth  that  the  Demo- 
cratic  is  at  this  lime  the  only  partywhich  upon 
this  great  national  issue  stands  unaffected  with 
any  taint  of  corruption,  and  is  sound  to  the 
core.  Look  to  the  history  of  that  party.  Is 
there  anything  almost  which  has  in  an  eminent 
degree  conduced  to  the  greatness,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  or  the  honor  of  the  nation  which 
has  not  owed  its  origin  to  that  party?  The 
charter  of  our  independence  sprang  from  the 
pen  of  Jefferson,  and  that  by  which  our  Re- 
publican liberties  were  established  and  their 
preservation  secured  was  the  work  of  the  wise 
and  excellent  Madison,'  both  Democrats  whom 
it  is  ever  safe  to  follow.  It  has  been  under 
Democratic  principles  and  policy  that  the  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  our  Federal  system  have 
been  successfully  resisted,  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  duly  preserved ;  that  the  General 
Government  has  been  restricted  to  the  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  powers  and  the  dangers  of  a 
latitudinarian  policy  avoided  ;  that  the  finances 
of  the  nation  have  been  rescued  from  the  con- 
trol of  a  coUossal  and  irresponsible  corpora- 
tion, and  managed  through  its  own  agents  with 
safety,  cheapness,  convenience,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public  ;  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
upon  foreign  products  has  been  made  with  ref- 
erence chiefly  to  revenue,  while  within  the  rev- 
enue limit  adequate  protection  has  been  given 
to  American  industry  and  skill ;  and  that  works 
of  internal  improvemnt  have  been  wisely  re- 
linquished by  the  General  Government  and 
left  to  the  resources  of  private  capital  and  State 
enterprise.  It  has  been  under  Democratic 
administrations  that  our  National  Territory  has 
come  to  embrace  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  has  been  extended  till  the 
semi-barbarous  lands  of  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia and  have  been  brought  under  the  radi- 
ance of  our  national  aigis.  The  Democracy 
have  ever  contended  for  a  pure  and  honest 
administration  of  the  Constitution,  regardless 
of  sectional  clamor  ;  and,  faithful  to  their  hon- 
orable antecedents,  th^y  have  sought  by  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  acts  to  remove  from  the 
statute  book  of  the  nation  a  restriction  unjust 
in  itself  and  for  whose  imposition  no  legal 
authority  existed. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  I 
desire  to  present  this  subject,  and  I  have  done. 
We,  in  these  United  States,  are  everywhere 


communities  made  up  of  classes  which  have 
all  a  great  personal  interest  at  stake.  Next 
to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  which  we  justly  prize  above  all 
others,  is  the  secure  enjoyment  of  our  private 
acquisitions  made  in  the  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry subservient  to  law.  Experience  and 
observation  alike  teach  us  that  there  is  nothing 
so  conducive  to  individual  and  public  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  as  the  free  and  unmo- 
lested pursuit  and  secure  enjoyment  of  private 
property.  Yet  do  we  ever  reflect  how  slow 
has  been  the  progress  of  that  right  to  the  per- 
fection in  which  it  exists  with  us  ?  True,  it 
has  for  centuries  constituted  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  laws  of  England  as  laid 
down  by  Blackstone.  True,  it  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  contained  in  Magna  Charta.  True, 
it  was  guarantied  by  the  petition  of  rights  to 
which  the  assent  of  Charles  I  was  extorted  by 
the  Commons,  and  that  it  was  still  further  se- 
cured by  the  declaration  of  rights  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1(388.  But  practically,  what  after  all 
was  this  security?  Was  it  not  the  very  ques- 
tion which  brought  Charles  I  to  the  block?  It 
was  flie  assumption  of  the  British  Government 
of  the  right  to  take  our  property  without  our 
consent,  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  and  occasioned  the  erection  of  our 
municipal  and  Federal  governments  with  new 
guarantees  for  that  and  all  other  rights.  What 
is  the  right  of  property  in  other  countries  of 
Europe?  Do  we  find,  for  instance,  in  France, 
in  Austria,  in  the  States  of  Italy,  that  free  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  acquisition,  and  that  security 
for  enjoyment,  when  acquired,  of  which  as 
Americans  we  are  so  justly  proud?  France, 
indeed,  may  read  us  a  powerful  lesson,  for  she 
set  out,  after  having  got  rid,  by  the  summary 
process  of  bloody  revolution,  of  all  the  abuses 
ofher  old  regal  system,  and  undertook  to  frame 
a  Government  which  should  perfectly  secure 
the  citizen  in  every  right  which  can  belong 
to  man  in  a  state  of  society.  But  how  has 
she  succeeded?  From  the  errors  and  uncer- 
tainties of  ill-directed  effoi-t  we  have  seen  her 
again  and  again  seek  refuge  in  the  quietude  of 
Imperial  chains. 

Will  not  such  a  glance  at  existing  facts  teach 
us  how  to  prize  the  privileges  which  we  possess 
in  the  superior  justice  and  equality  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  frame  of  Government,  and  render 
us  anxious  for  their  stability?    Will  they  not 
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instruct  us  in  the  danger  of  parting  with  the 
substance  in  pursuit  of  the  shadow  ?  Shall  we 
not  learn,  then,  how  rare  a  thing  is  a  perfect 
government,  and  that  if  that  of  these  States  be 
not  so,  we  may  despair  of  ever  beholding  it. 

Let  me  appeal  to  j^ou,  men  of  commerce,  for 
whom  the  steamer  ploughs  the  wave,  and  the 
locomotive  penetrates  the  mountain  and  the 
valley,  who  look  to  the  stability  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, her  laws  and  institutions,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  ventures,  and  the  continuance  of 
a  prosperous  exchange.  I  appeal  to  you  who 
spin  and  who  weave,  who  forge  and  who  fab- 
ricate a  thousand  objects  of  utility  and  elegance, 
manufacturers  of  whatever  name,  is  it  for  you 
to  part  so  readily  with  the  solid  advantages 
which  you  enjoy  by  doing  aught  to  endanger, 
under  whatever  guise  of  a  superior  virtue,  an 
order  of  things  to  which  you  owe  so  much.  I 
appeal  to  you,  tillers  of  the  soil,  among  whom 
honesty,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  love  of  coun- 
try, make  their  especial  abode,  who  could  as 
soon  dispense  with  the  beautiful  succession  of 
the  seasons  as  with  the  continuance  unimpaired 
of  a  system  which  showers  upon  you  such  daily 
benefits,  which  is  knit  together  with  you  habits 
of  thought  and  your  most  ardent  affections,  are 
you  prepared  to  disturb  the  present  harmony 
of  our  governmental  structure,  to  cast  it  aside 
and  seek  in  the  crude  and  interested  plans  of 
extreme  politicians  the  means  of  imparting  to 
that  structure  a  new  efficacy  unforeseen  by 
your  wise  forefathers? 

To  the  great  mass  of  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
it  is  of  little  importance  which  of  half  a  dozen 
divisions  of  politicians  have  the  offices  of  the 
country,  but  it  does  behoove  you  to  look  well 
to  it  that  you  do  not,  for  the  paltry  purpose 
of  gratifying  an  unbridled  philanthropy  and 
misdirected  patriotism,  risk  the  durability  of 
interests  which  are  of  incalculable  importance 
to  you  and  your  descendents.  I  pretend  to  no 
special  gift  of  prophecy,  and  presume  not  to 
conjecture  how  far  you  may  go  in  tlie  deliberate 
violation  of  those  principles  upon  which  the 
confederacy  was  framed,  and  still  its  existence 
may  be  preserved.-  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that 
safety  is  found  in  that  ))iirty  which  has  always 
aimed  in  the  first  place  to  preserve  the  cardi- 
nal features  of  our  system  free  from  encroach- 
ments, from  whatever  source.  Evils  or  irregu- 
larities existing  within  the  Government  they 
are   willing  to  leave  to  the  healing  hand  of 


time,  confident  that  with  its  progress  they  will 
slough  off  as  a  disease  with  the  general  invig- 
oration  of  the  system.  Thus  slavery,  in  the 
good  time  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
will  be  quietly  put  off  without  violence,  but 
with  a  gently  detaching  hand — ^^just  as  nature, 
in  the  grateful  change  of  the  seasons,  gradually 
lays  aside  the  garb  of  winter,  and  passes  into  her 
glorious  array  of  summer  flowers  and  autumn 
fruits.  And  thus  the  African,  now  the  mis- 
erable sport  of  a  mock  philanthropy,  shall  at 
length,  when  his  true  friends  shall  have  been 
allowed  to  prosecute  unimpeded  their  designs 
of  benevolence,  stand  once  more  upon  his 
native  soil,  and  shall  carry  with  him  from  his 
bondage  the  seeds  of  a  Christian  civilization 
which  shall  ripen  into  a  glorious  fruitage  be- 
neath those  tropical  skies. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  contest,  it  remains  for 
me  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  our  can- 
didates. And  here,  as  a  Pennsylvanian,  I 
acknowledge,  and  you  will  acknowledge  with 
me,  the  pride  and  satisfaction  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  choice  of  the  national  democracy 
has  at  length  fallen  upon  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  our  glorious  old  Commonwealth.  If  we 
have  cause  to  be  proud  that  our  nominee  is  a 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  not  less  cause 
of  exultation  that  a  union  of  his  high  personal 
qualities  demands  admiration,  respect,  and 
confidence.  Born  and  nurtured  in  the  .bosom 
of  Pennsylvania,  we  claim  an  especial  right 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  development  of 
his  eminent  abilities  and  their  continued  exer- 
cise on  behalf  of  the  people.  Emerging  into 
public  life  as  a  member  of  ihebar,  amidst  a  host 
of  legal  luminaries,  the  superiors  of  whom  no 
country  or  time  has  witnessed — when  Sergeant 
and  Hopkins  and  M'Kean  and  Ross  and  Bald- 
win and  Addison  were  still  upon  the  stage — his 
powers  were  trained  and  directed  in  contact 
with  such  minds  as  theirs.  His  experience 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  as  a  Senator,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  foreign  minister,  accredi- 
ted to  the  two  greatest  of  the  European  powers, 
in  equal  conflict  with  the  most  skilful  diplo- 
matists of  the  age — has  given  him  that  politi- 
cal wisdom  which  if  not  always  attainable,  is 
yet  always  to  be  desired  in  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Republic.  On  every  theater  on 
which  they  have  been  exerted,  the  luster  of 
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bis  great  talents  have  been  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken 
and  read.  Nor  is  the  purity  of  his  private 
character  inferior  to  his  public  reputation. 

The  country  is  now  about  to  manifest  its 
gratitude  for  the  distinguished  public  services 
which  it  has  received  at  his  hands.  It  will  not 
forget  in  this  content  the  great  value  of  those 
services  in  j-esisting  the  rise  of  sectionalism, 
in  direct  attacks  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
— or  to  an  inflated  paper  currency,  placing  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  at  the  mercy  of  its  expan- 
sions and  contractions! — his  opposition  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  passage 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law! — and  his  noble 
advocacy  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
merchants  of  our  seaport  towns  will  not  forget 
the  importance  of  his  labors  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  country  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  securing  for  them  by  the  first 
commercial  treaty  which  we  formed  with  the 
court,  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas — 
and  his  recent  maintenance,  as  minister  to 
England,  of  our  national  rights  in  the  diplo- 
matic controversies  carried  on  with  that  power 
in  relation  to  the  Central  American  and  en- 
listment questions,  have  secured  for  him  the 


ardent  admiration  and  approval  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
in  this  contest,  is  that  of  John  C.  Breckinridge 
— a  man  who  at  a  youthful  age  has  shown 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  ardent  and 
able  advocacy  of  popular  principles.  To  me 
he  is  a  familiar  friend.  We  entered  public 
life  together  when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  national  Capitol,  one  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  that  lovely  State  which  the  Indian 
resigned  with  the  keenest  regret,  and  which 
still  bears  the  memory  of  his  struggles  in  its 
name  of  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground."  He 
came  from  that  district  of  Kentucky  so  long 
represented  by.  Henry  Clay,  who  illustrated 
the  largeness  of  his  patriotism  in  embracing 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  declaring 
upon  one  occasion  that  "Kentucky  was  the 
Ireland  of  America." 

Our  candidates  are  worthy  of  our  cause,  and 
the  cause  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  efforts. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  all  of  our  most  valued  institutions 
— of  our  very  liberties  and  national  existence. 
Let  us  be  true  to  that  cause,  and  victory  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  reward  of  our  services. 
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